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the pure causal sciences needs a much more careful statement than 
the foregoing. As already said, I hold the view not only that math- 
ematics is non-existential, but also that the pure causal sciences tend 
to become such as they progress. If this view be correct, the office 
filled by factual propositions in relation to these sciences can be 
stated with considerable precision. 

Their work is twofold. First, they form the logical bridge" be- 
tween non-existential science and the body of our existential propo- 
sitions. In short, we make use of them in applying science to the 
facts. Second, they bear two important relations to pure science 
itself. They suggest to science the vast array of her premises. 
Then, by continually suggesting further premises as science pro- 
gresses they hold her consistent with numberless factual proposi- 
tions, and thus they keep the path of her development close to fact. 

But all of this is simply another way of saying that all inference 
is deductive, that inductive inference, robbed of its deductive ele- 
ments, is a mere logical leap; not an inference, but a suggested 
premise. In short, intuitions do not give us premises from which 
causal propositions can be inferred or deduced. They are simply 
standards with which causal assumptions must be kept consistent. 

Walter T. Marvin. 

Princeton University. 



TRANSCENDENTALISM AND PRAGMATISM: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 

BETWEEN New England transcendentalism and New England 
pragmatism there are some striking parallels. Confining our 
attention to the Emersonian and the Jacobite varieties of these 
respective movements, we find in each a revolt against tradition and 
intellectualism and a revival of individualism and emotional re- 
sponsiveness. 1 The revolt against tradition is an apparent paradox 
when, along with William James's definition of pragmatism as a new 
name for some old ways of thinking, we recall these words of Emer- 
son in his essay "The Transcendentalist " : "The first thing we have 
to say respecting what are called new vieivs here in New England, 
at the present time, is, that they are not new, but the very oldest of 
thoughts cast into the mould of these new times." Nevertheless 
this common reference to the past by the two representatives of the 

■A. C. Goddard: "Studies in New England Transcendentalism," New York, 
1908, p. 5; ef. "Pragmatism in its Relation to the History of Philosophy," a 
paper read at the Baltimore meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
December 30, 1908, by James Gibson Hume; cf. also James Bissett Pratt: 
"What is Pragmatism?" New York, 1909, p. 37. 
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New England way of thinking is no paradox, for both refer to 
others not so much as authorities as corroborators of their individ- 
ual opinions. If the pragmatist refers to Heraclitus and his flow- 
ing philosophy, and the transcendentalist to Plato and his intui- 
tional method, it does not mean, in either ease, adherence to dogma. 
Just as James deprecates absolutism and its lack of adaptation to a 
plastic world, so does Emerson confess to a "distrust of that com- 
pleteness of system which metaphysicians are apt to affect. ' ' 

And this parallelism may be carried into the positive field as well 
as the negative. Besides the common dislike of tradition and intel- 
lectualism as a kind of speculative reinforced concrete, there is a 
common revival of individualism and emotional responsiveness. 
Here arises a striking instance of historic repetition. In the suc- 
cessive generations there is a recurring cycle of thought. The gen- 
eration before the transcendentalists was emotionally starved; that 
before the pragmatists was intellectually over-fed. Given in the 
one case Calvinism, and in the other Hegelianism, and a common 
result was brought about. The rigid determinism of the one, and 
the monotonous dialectic of the other issued in a common revolt of 
the will and of the feelings. In a word, against a kindred absolutism 
there was a kindred insurrection of individualism. Notice how 
closely allied is the attitude of the transcendentalists towards 
eighteenth-century rationalism with the attitude of the pragmatists 
towards the a priori method of pure reason. The pragmatists, says 
Dr. Hume, assert that their psychological appeal is to direct and 
unimpeachable experience, more fundamental, primary, certain, and 
essential than any theory. But in addition to a peculiar psycholog- 
ical content they have their own logical method. They unfold their 
logic, no longer a ratiocinative process, but an emotional responsive- 
ness that locates and feels the result just as surely. 2 Compare with 
this interpretation of the pragmatic theory of knowledge that "in- 
tuition" which is the method of the transcendental philosophy, an 
"intuition" which declares that no truth is worth the knowing that 
is susceptible of logical demonstration. 

At this juncture the critic may object to the method of paral- 
lelism as procrustean, and ask if there does not exist between these 
two epistemologies the vital difference between subjective and ob- 
jective idealism. In a measure the difference does exist. A former 
generation took transcendental to mean transcending common sense. 
This was true in the case of many of the Brook farmers who vainly 
attempted the simultaneous cultivation of Platonism and potatoes. 
Yet even that "tedious archangel," Bronson Alcott, sought to put 
his theories into practise in his communistic settlement of Fruitlands, 

2 " Pragmatism in its Relation to the History of Philosophy." 
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while Margaret Fuller, charged with being emotional and ethereal, 
did much work for convicts, paupers, and outcast women. These 
social endeavors were the answer to the world that transcendentalism 
did not mean a selfish solipsism; they were the response to the warn- 
ing of Emerson : "Metaphysic is dangerous as a single pursuit. The 
inward analysis must be corrected by rough experience. Metaphysics 
must be perpetually reinforced by life. ' ' 

But the criterion of usefulness can not be used as a means of 
comparison between transcendentalists and pragmatists until the 
latter found some communistic system or otherwise put their tenets 
into larger practise. Nevertheless there remains another side of the 
pragmatic epistemology for comparative study. The pragmatic cog- 
nition of truth is described as possessing, besides convictions of use- 
fulness, certain appreciations of satisfaction, which ultimately afford 
rest or exhilaration to the soul. Here arises a most curious and 
unexpected similarity between the two schools. The transcendent- 
alists hold to pure belief; the pragmatists to the will to believe; and 
both verge toward the mystical in their theory of knowledge. 
Taking the first two marks of mysticism as ineffability and the noetic 
quality, there is manifest the paradox that both sides have something 
to say, but find it hard to say it. So recourse is had by each to an 
organ or faculty beyond the ordinary, in the one case the over-soul, 
in the other the subconscious. Thus Emerson and the lesser tran- 
scendentalists find themselves allied to the mystics of the past, while 
towards the pragmatists there is a gravitation on the part of those 
who are at present inclined to sublimate the subliminal. This sim- 
ilarity between the pragmatists and the "New Thoughters" is a topic 
that needs investigation. The academic pragmatists might repudiate 
the relationship, yet in many cases there seems a common bond. As 
for the popular subliminalists, a psychic census might exhibit an 
intellectual heredity going back to primitive Christian Science, to 
Swedenborgianism and to Quakerism. As for the wider spread of 
American pragmatism an added strain is demanded. That appears 
to be furnished by the suppressed mystical element among the 
descendants of Puritans. So if one were to seek the geographical 
distribution of this form of thought one might say that in general 
the intuitional isothermal line starts in Boston, drops down to New 
York, and runs on through Chicago. If westward the course of prag- 
matism takes its way, expressed in the broader terms of the migration 
of population, the movement appears to follow the original path of 
Puritanism. New England is the original hive, then in turn come 
New York, Ohio, and the western prolongation of the Western Re- 
serve. This is but a tentative suggestion; we need a more accurate 
pragmatic map of the United States. 
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The comparison might be further elaborated, for in summing up 
the characteristics of transcendentalism Professor Goddard gives 
as its essentials, a disregard for all external authority and tradition, 
a doctrine of self-reliance and individualism, an unshakable faith in 
insight, instinct, impulse, intuition and, lastly, a pronounced opti- 
mism. In conclusion it might be shown how with this optimism there 
arises, in the case of both transcendentalism and pragmatism, a com- 
mon doctrine of evil. To both movements evil is not so much moral 
or physical as metaphysical, a limitation of so negative a sort as to be 
a negligible quantity in the stupendous whole. It is, finally, such a 
relative belief that makes Emerson disregard the dark side of the 
world and leads James to incline to a doctrine of meliorism, a pro- 
found confidence in the future of the cosmos. 

I. WOODBRIDGE RlLEY. 
Vassar College. 
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No. 1. Les hallucinations telepathiques. N. Vaschide. 

This volume is the first of a series, somewhat unpromisingly entitled 
" Bibliotheque de psychologie experimentale et de metapsychie." They 
are all of a rather non-technical character, and the detail with which the 
subjects are presented is often somewhat out of proportion to the actually 
assured knowledge of the subject, just as the authors themselves are of 
widely varying psychological recognition. " Les hallucinations telepath- 
iques " deals with the hallucinatory experiences coinciding with the death 
or some crisis in the life of an immediate connection. The genuineness 
of these phenomena is not at present accepted in the scientific world, and 
the sympathetic attitude with which the book opens is somewhat sur- 
prising. From certain observations of his own, as well as from the studies 
of previous investigators as Gurney, Myers, and Podmore, the author 
reaches in the end, however, a rather half-way conclusion, granting that 
veridical hallucinations are more than chance coincidences, without yet 
committing himself to their telepathic origin. It is not, therefore, a book 
that is likely to turn the reader from any previous way of regarding the 
phenomena in question. In the last chapter we have the author in his 
more critical vein, but, as a whole, one rather regrets the material's pub- 
lication, which it is difficult to believe would have occurred in this form 
but for its gifted author's untimely death. 

No. 2. Le spiritisme dans ses rapports avec la folie. Viollet. 

This is among the more critical of the volumes. The morbid psychic 
phenomena associated with spiritualism the author classifies into two 
groups ; the first of which run their course in predisposed individuals, and 
have spiritualistic associations for their immediately exciting, if not their 



